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A SCULPTURE OF ADOLF DAUCHER 


NE of the characteristic products of the Renaissance in 

Germany was the plaquette, or small sculpture in metal, 
stone, or wood, the cabinet piece beloved by the amateur of 
that period. It was an expression in a sculptural way paralleling 
the development of the graphic arts. Both mediums had, for 
one thing, the element of size in common. Diirer, as well as 
other artists, sampled the wares of the Italian Renaissance and 
interpreted the new realism within the German idiom. 

One of the artists of the transition was the sculptor Adolf 
Daucher. Born in Ulm, he apparently moved to Augsburg in 
1491 and there he died in 1523 or at the latest in the spring of 
the following year. He married a sister of the famous sculptor, 
Gregor Erhart, and one of his first works was an altar for 
Cloister Kaisheim, in which he was associated with his brother- 
in-law and with Hans Holbein the Elder, the three being the 
best artists of Augsburg at that time. Nothing remains of this 
work except the Madonna by Erhart, now in the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum in Berlin. 

Adolf Daucher’s greatest commission was for the decoration 
of the Fugger Chapel in St. Anna in Augsburg. This project 
honored the great merchant family of the Fuggers, who repre- 
sented in Germany and in Augsburg what the Medicis repre- 
sented in Italy and in Florence. This decoration, in the Renais- 
sance style, was one of the first and one of the most elaborate 
which was conceived in Germany in the second decade of the 
sixteenth century. It included choir stalls, an altar and altar 
screen, and tombs of various members of the family. Bad luck 
seemed to have followed Daucher’s work. The choir stalls were 
removed in 1832 and broken up. The altar and the altar group 
were replaced in their original position only in comparatively 
recent times. A bomb in the last War destroyed the church 
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almost completely, and it is not known whether any of the 
works of art in it have been saved. 

Halm associated two small reliefs in Kellheim stone with the 
three large plaques in low relief which decorated the altar of 
St. Anna. One of these small reliefs, “Christ in the Garden of 
Gethsemane,’ has just been acquired for the Cleveland Mu- 
seum through the J. H. Wade Fund; the other, the “Flagella- 
tion,” was purchased in 1922 by the National Museum, Munich. 

The Cleveland piece was shown in a loan exhibition in Berne, 
Switzerland, in 1940, and was formerly in the Emil Delmar 
Collection in Budapest. Otto von Falke? joins Halm* and others 
in recognizing it as a characteristic product of Adolf Daucher. 

The new accession has a molded border on three sides, the 
ground plane coming forward to eliminate the border on the 
lower edge. The molding is Renaissance in character, and in 
the background there is a tiny edifice also in this style. The 
border is duplicated in the Munich example, an indication that 
they unquestionably formed part of a series, the other pieces 
of which are lost. The plaque can be dated about 1515; that is, 
before the most advanced pieces of Daucher’s last period. 

The Little Passion of Diirer, begun in 1508, unquestionably 
influenced Daucher greatly as it had others. This influence 
shows markedly in the Munich plaque of the Flagellation. The 
Cleveland piece seems to be a more personal production of the 
artist. Only the sleeping St. Peter has a suggestion of Diirer 
influence, and the folds of drapery are clearly Renaissance in 
their style. The folds in the costumes of the other figures, with 
their reminiscence of Gothic, proclaim Adolf Daucher to be 
what he is, an artist of transition. WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 


v 27/25 TWO LANDSCAPES BY CLAUDE MONET 


The last three decades of the nineteenth century saw the rise 
in France of a style in painting fortuitously termed Impression- 
ism. Not only did this style mark a break with the traditional 
past in painting, by freeing the creator from what had been the 


1No. 47.182. Height 51%”; width 47%”. Illustrated on cover. 

2 Otto von Falke, “Kleinskulpturen von Ludwig Krug und Adolf Daucher,” Pantheon, November 
1940, p. 269 and Abb. 3, p. 271. 

8 Philipp Maria Halm, “Die Wiederherstellung der Fuggerkapelle bei St. Anna in Augsburg,” 
Beitrage zur Geschichte der deutschen Kunst, ed. Buchner and Feuchtmayr (Augsburg: Dr. Benno 
Filser, 1928), pp. 426, 427, Abb. 313. 
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norm of visual concept, but it gave an impetus to the future 
development of painting in somewhat the same manner as a 
new viewpoint in fifteenth-century Italy had furnished the 
needed stimulation then. 

Among the talented and tenacious group of youthful pro- 
tagonists of this movement, the name of none is as synonymous 
with the performance thereof as that of Claude Monet. He 
became later the acknowledged leader of the Impressionists, and 
shared honors especially with Pissarro, Renoir, and Sisley; he 
was part, also, of a still wider grouping which included Manet, 
Degas, Berthe Morisot, Bazille, Cézanne, and others. The group 
as a whole applied their new visual perception to the realities of 
life around them, not only to the static world but to movement 
at the arrested moment in the manner of the modern candid 
camera. The Impressionists’ contribution was the analysis of 
actual light, the effects of which they transferred to canvas, 
particularly to landscape subjects, by means of broken colors so 
placed as to cause a mixture on the retina of the eye. 

Of Monet’s painting, the Museum has owned since its inaugu- 
ration the fine canvas of 1888, “Antibes,” one of the luminous 
series he did in the winter of that year in the south of France. 
By the very generous gift this summer of Mrs. Henry White 
Cannon, two more landscapes have been added to the collec- 
tion, the “Marée basse a Trouville prés Dieppe,’”? of 1882, and 
“The Wheat Field,”’ of the previous year, in all probability 
painted near his home in Vétheuil. 

By the eighties Monet had achieved the mature style of his 
painting, and these two oils illustrate the initial aspect of that 
style. “The Wheat Field,” accomplished in the high-keyed 
Impressionist palette, shows a landscape painted out of doors in 
full sunlight, and from an actual scene. The intense blue sky 
and the orange of “The Wheat Field” convey the shimmer of 
light, in which Monet was primarily interested. 

Monet was born in Paris in 1840; because his father moved 
to le Havre, he spent his early years on the French coast, to 
1No. 16.1044. Oil on canvas. Height 25%”; width 36”. Signed lower right: Claude Monet. 

Gift of Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Wade. 
2 No. 47.196. Oil on canvas. Height 23%”; width 32”. Signed lower right: '82, Claude Monet. 


Illustrated on inside front cover. 


3No. 47.197. Oil on canvas. Height 2534”; width 32”. Signed lower left: Claude Monet, ’81. 
Illustrated on inside front cover. 
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which he often returned to paint. As a boy he showed talent in 
drawing, and in his seventeenth year encountered Boudin, from 
whom he gained his first serious instruction. Boudin, as a 
painter of marines, was of the Naturalist school, and conse- 
quently urged the boy to apply his visual studies to the actual 
aspects of nature. Though Boudin was not technically an 
Impressionist in the accepted sense, he had already begun to 
employ higher tones of color than the academic artists. 

On Boudin’s advice, Monet went to Paris, and was sent by 
the former to Courbet, then in the vanguard of revolt against 
the Academy; to Baudelaire, who, with Zola, later became the 
spokesman of the newer approach in the arts; and to Troyon, a 
painter of landscapes in the current style. Against his family’s 
wishes, Monet remained in Paris, where he pursued his studies 
earnestly, applying himself to paint “what captivated the eye.” 
He was dissatisfied with the various studios like Gleyre’s, in 
which he tried to find profitable instruction, and eventually, 
with Renoir, whom he had met in Gleyre’s atelier, he joined a 
group of independent painters who copied at the Louvre. Here 
Monet fell in with Manet, Sisley, and others of the painters 
who were to lead the forward movement in French art. The 
following seasons, at Fontainebleau, they painted from nature 
as a group. Again, painting near his home on the coast with 
Boudin, Monet met the Dutchman Jongkind, whose indepen- 
dent views of drawing and whose use of color added further 
influences which led in the same direction. In 1865 Monet tried 
for the Salon and was accepted, an event rarely repeated in the 
following years, owing to the animosity of all the reactionary 
and academic forces of Paris, an opposition which continued to 
increase as the Impressionist style became more developed. 

By 1869 Monet was pursuing his livelihood precariously in 
Paris, as were all the Impressionists. In 1870-71, the Franco- 
Prussian War caught Monet at le Havre, where he had estab- 
lished his newly married wife and child. During the War, he fled 
to England, where he met not only Pissarro, but the dealer Paul 
Durand-Ruel, who was thereafter to be of such valuable assist- 
ance to the cause of the Impressionists, even organizing exhibi- 
tions in America from 1886 on. In 1874 Monet, having returned 
to Paris, entered the first independent show held by the group 
in April of that year. At this exhibition there began the malev- 
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olence which was to follow the Impressionists for two decades. 
It was at this time that the critic in Charivari, referred derog- 
atorily to the lot as “impressionists,” a term derived from the 
title of one of Monet’s pictures. 

Gradually through the seventies Monet’s style evolved from 
the realism of Boudin and Courbet, on which it was based, until 
by the eighties it had achieved full-fledged Impressionism. The 
new Museum landscapes are of this later period. Still later, 
Monet employed broken color to an even greater degree, 
achieving thereby a still more brilliant intensity. In these later 
paintings Monet considered his subjects not only at varying 
times of the day but in various atmospheric densities, from 
bright sunlight to deep fog and the dampness of wintry snows. 
In his declining years he painted endless repetitions of water- 
lilies from his own famous garden of rare specimens. 

HENRY S. FRANCIS 


4¢.2a1 BACCHUS AND VENUS, A SOFT-PASTE FIGURE 


Clashes in temperament among the artists and workmen in the 
great eighteenth-century porcelain works caused many erup- 
tions which often led to the departure of craftsmen, who imme- 
diately associated themselves with rival factories. These men 
carried with them styles and secrets of fabrication from one 
place to another, and for this reason it is difficult to identify 
with certainty the unmarked porcelain of this particular period. 

The great Meissen manufactory was no exception to this 
unpleasantness, and Friedrich Elias Meyer, one of its master 
modelers, disassociated himself from that workshop in 1761, 
going from there to another porcelain works, the Berlin factory. 

Meyer had joined the staff at Meissen in 1748, but almost 
immediately friction arose between him and Johann Joachim 
Kandler, who had been put in complete charge of the plastic 
work in 1740. Meyer had been Court sculptor at Weimar; and 
Kandler seems to have been envious of his talents from the very 
beginning. However, he did not submerge his identity com- 
pletely under the influence of the great and powerful Kandler, 
who served in the Meissen factory with loyalty but dictatorially 
for thirty-five years or more, up to the time of his death in 1775. 

One of the traits of Meyer’s pieces are heads which are small 
in proportion to the rest of the figure; and often they are 
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turned to the side and for the most part are smiling. Meyer 
used, too, the elaborate rococo base on his figures, not so much 
an individual mannerism of his, however, as an echo of the 
restless style of the moment. His exit from the Meissen factory 
may have been accelerated, too, by the fact that this porcelain 
atelier had perhaps reached its lowest ebb during the Seven 
Years War, 1756-1763. 

Frederick the Great, keenly interested in porcelain, took over 
the Saxon factory with evident rapidity but found to his dis- 
appointment that models, plant material, practically every- 
thing, had been previously removed or destroyed in anticipa- 
tion of the approach of the Prussians. The Meissen works were 
discarded by Frederick and were revived only with difficulty. 

A figure piece modeled by Meyer represents Bacchus and 
Venus, fashioned from an engraving by Le Bas after Coypel. The 
group may have been done several years before Meyer left the 
factory in 1761; the model for it may have left the great Saxon 
works at the time of the upheaval in 1756, but in some way it 
disappeared from Meissen hands and evidently traveled by 
devious paths to the great Tournay factory. It may have been 
taken there by a workman released from Meissen when the 
Prussians entered, or it may have found its way there through 
trade; only conjecture can venture a solution to this mystery. 

This all leads to an accession which has come to the Museum 
as the gift of A. and R. Ball, a soft-paste figure group of 
Bacchus and Venus,’ which shows only the slightest deviations 
from the Meissen mold made by Meyer. Meyer’s piece was 
delicately colored; the Museum piece shows a creamy-white 
glaze, minus any color accents. The figures and all of the 
symbols of Bacchus are present; Venus sits on one side of a 
small draped table, her body and head turned, a goblet in one 
hand, a decanter in the other. Bacchus, with a panther or 
leopard at his feet, a symbol of Dionysus, lifts a goblet to be 
filled from the decanter. Cupids from the branch of a tree look 
down with evident approval, their hands filled with bunches of 
grapes, and in the chubby hand of one, another decanter. The 
heads, markedly small and turned, point to Meyer as thesculptor. 

The Cleveland Tournay piece shows variations: for instance 
the upraised hand of Venus holds the decanter; a bunch of 
1No, 46.221. Height 10”; width 734”. Illustrated on inside back cover. 
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grapes appears in the Meissen model. There is a minor difference 
in the position of the cupids. These almost minute changes can 
be accounted for by the repairing of the model after it reached 
the Tournay factory, for many are the hazards connected with 
moving a piece of such delicate workmanship. The soft paste of 
the Museum figure is pleasingly adaptable to the mold, and the 
collections are enhanced by the addition of this figurine which 
brings together the artistic skill of two outstanding porcelain 
amanufactories. HELEN S. FOOTE 


Y THE TWELFTH NATIONAL CERAMIC EXHIBITION 


The Cleveland Museum of Art is presenting for the month of 
January, in Gallery IX, the Twelfth National Ceramic Exhibi- 
tion, a stimulating presentation of ceramic sculpture, enamels, 
and pottery, assembled by the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts. 
This comprehensive exhibition is sponsored by that museum 
and by the Onondaga Pottery Company; and it brings together 
the finest pieces made during the preceding year. Except for 
interruption by the War, this show brought annually to public 
attention the outstanding examples in the field of ceramics from 
all parts of the United States. Year by year the versatility of 
the craftsmen and the interest of the layman have grown. 

Each object in the show passes before a regional Jury before 
it is sent to Syracuse, where a final Jury chooses the prize- 
winning entries. This, in itself, must prove to be a challenge to 
the creative artist, for his work is competing, in the final 
analysis, with a carefully-screened selection of pieces represent- 
ing the yearly output of ceramists from coast to coast. The 
exhibitions have grown consistently in the number of entries 
and entrants, which indicates a healthy productivity in this 
particular field; and the large number of requests to show this 
exhibition, for it travels for a year after its initial appearance 
at Syracuse, seems to reveal the fact that there is a lively and 
enthusiastic interest in this specialized art medium. 

The Museum considers it a privilege to house these fine 
objects this year. Cleveland visitors to the Museum can see at 
this time what important steps are being taken in contemporary 
work. At the same time, a pleasant opportunity is presented to 
see the work of Cleveland craftsmen exhibited with that of 
outstanding craftsmen from a wide range of territory. 

HELEN 8. FOOTE 
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Friday 


Saturday 10. 


Sunday 52. 
Wednesday 14. 
Friday 16. 
Saturday 17. 
Sunday 18. 
Wednesday 21. 
Friday 23. 


Saturday 24. 


Sunday 
Wednesday 28. 
Friday 30. 


Saturday 31. 


Gallery I 
Gallery IX 
Gallery X . 


Educational 


Textile Room . 


panel.” 


CALENDAR FOR JANUARY, 1948 


2.00 p. m. 
2.00 p. m. 
3.00 p. m. 
3-45 m. 


5.15 p.m. 
8.15 p.m. 


8.15 p. m. 
2.00 p. m. 
2.00 p. m. 
3-00 p. m. 


3-45 p.m. 


5.15 p.m. 
8.15 p.m. 


8.15 


2.00 p. m. 
2.00 p. m. 
3.00 p. m. 


3.00 p. m. 


5.15 p.m. 
8.15 p.m. 
8.00 p. m. 


2.00 p. m. 


9. 8.00 p. m. Lecture with Color Films: Gems of the English 


Channel: Jersey, Guernsey, and Sark. The Dame 
of Sark. 

Young People. Film (to be announced). 
Radio-Phonograph Program. Helen Leino. 
Gallery Talk: Exhibition of Gold. Dana E. Church. 
Lecture: The Development of Water Color Paint- 
ing. Ronald Day, Museum Instructor, Cleveland 
Public Schools. 

McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 
McMyler Organ Recital. André Marchal. 
Chamber Music. The Cleveland Ensemble. 
Young People. Film (to be announced). 

Radio Phonograph Program (until 5 p. m.). 
Gallery Talk: Twelfth National Ceramic Exhibi- 
tion. Marguerite Munger. 

Great Books Background Lecture: The World of 
the Romans. Mrs. Clyde F. Varner, Instructor in 
Latin, Demonstration Summer School, Western 
Reserve University. 

McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 
McMyler Organ Recital. André Marchal. 
Lecture: French Gardens, Old and New. Countess 
Marthe de Fels. (Holden Lecture on Outdoor 
Art.) Given in cooperation with The Garden 
Center of Greater Cleveland. 

Young People. To be announced. 
Radio-Phonograph Program (until 5 p.m.). 
Gallery Talk. Twelfth National Ceramic Exhibi- 
tion. Ann V. Horton. 

Film: Gribouille (Heart of Paris), a French Film 
with Raimu. English subtitles. 

McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 
Music Program. The Fortnightly Musical Club. 
Film: Sous les yeux d’Occident (Under Western 
Eyes), a French film with English subtitles. An 
adaptation of the Conrad novel. 

Young People. To be announced. 


EXHIBITIONS 


. Exhibition of the Month: The Madonna in Art. 
. Twelfth National Ceramic Exhibition. 


. Exhibition of Gold (through January 11). 
. Drawings by Gallery Classes. 


. «Chinese Textiles. 
Museum Galleries Closed on Mondays 
A CORRECTION 


On page 248, line 25, of the December, 1947, Bulletin, the 
phrase, “the Cleveland canvas,’ should read “the Cleveland 
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BACCHUS AND VENUS 
Soft Paste, Belgian, Tournay, after a Meissen Model, c. 1755 
Gift of A. and R. Ball, 1946 
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